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Memorabilia 





HE September number of the Genealo- 
gists’ Magazine opens with a lecture 
delivered to the Society by Mr. Trinick on 
the remarkable Index constructed by Mr. 
Gilbert Bryant of British Country Houses, 
its only begetter not being present. Mr. 
Bryant, concerned like many others by the 
gradual ousting by taxation of country 
houses from the position they had held so 
long, ten years ago or more took upon him- 
self the heavy task of compiling a list of them 
which aimed at such completeness that no 
manor house, however small or obscure, was 
to be omitted, while even manor farms and 
those rectories which often reflect some of 
the manorial character were to be included. 
His field was the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland. He has already brought his 
total to over 20,000 separate buildings, 
concerning each one of which he has col- 
lected every scrap of information he could 
lay his hands on, making illustrations his 
foundation but adding cuttings from printed 
books, periodicals and newspapers, with 
bibliographical lists to guide those seeking 
further knowledge. We have often made 
merry over ‘Views of Gentlemen’s Seats,’ 
and Mr. Bryant has seen that the subject 
must really be attacked fundamentally, or 
we shall soon lose not only the buildings 
themselves but even our knowledge of what 
they once stood for in the social life of the 
country and as amenities from which even 
the poorest could derive some benefit. The 
Index still grows (with a genealogical cross- 
index), and everyone will thank Mr. Bryant. 
The Annual Meeting of the Society disclosed 
the financial difficulties under which it 
continues to labour. Where is the rich man 
to relieve it of its anxieties? 
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WE often wonder in this country whether 

the ordinary basis of social life in the 
United States is as different from our own 
as Americans would have us believe. But 
it is a little astonishing to receive from 
Mr. Charles Shepard, of 45 Exchange Street, 
Rochester 14, New York, a modest three- 
leaf brochure in typescript unashamedly 
entitled ‘GENTRY, a periodical publication 
for Gentlefolk, inaugurating ‘a new 
magazine for gentlefolk,’ elsewhere referred 
to as ‘the people of real worth: that is, the 
educated people of good character and con- 
servative background,’ or as ‘ those who are 
really gentlemen and ladies, in the finest 
sense of those words.’ No one in this country 
would have the courage in definition of 
Mr. Shepard. Even the superior persons here 
who attack such problems on the air are 
always ludicrously afraid lest we should 
think the word ‘ gentleman’ has any associa- 
tion in their minds with qualities of breed- 
ing, refinement or culture, though we doubt 
whether when they go home to discuss their 
neighbours they are quite so timid in their 
definitions. We were told some years ago 
by serious American social investigators that 
there were small towns in their country 
where the traditions of social stratification 
were maintained even more rigidly than in 
an English cathedral city, though we can 
hardly place Rochester among them. Mr. 
Shepard performs one useful task by remind- 
ing us that only twenty-four male passengers 
on the Mayflower left descendants, and that 
many Virginian families descend from white 
settlers already established in the country 
before 1620. 


LAPY MILNER, in her preface to her 
important memoirs, ‘My Picture Gal- 
lery, 1886-1901, which John Murray is 
publishing, remarks: “The portraits and 
scenes that I saw on my journey through life 
remain vividly with me. There were those 
intimate friends of my youth and middle 
age, George Meredith and M. Clemenceau. 
The wonderful conversation pieces of Hat- 
field, Mells and Panshanger. The women, 
whose looks, talk and houses were an 
enchantment. The public men: the painters 
I knew when I was young. The heroes: 
Rhodes, Kitchener and Jameson, when I 
was older. They are all in My Picture Gal- 
lery. Can I show them to others as I saw 
them?” There can be no doubt that Lady 
Milner’s book will be widely read, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








THE FAMILY OF SMITH 
Of Buckland, Boughton Monchelsea, Maid- 
stone, etc. All in the County of Kent 


GENERATION III 


Issue of Simon Smith (of Gen. Il above) 
and Agnes née —— his wife:— 


(1) Marie née Smith, and 


(2) Lucie née Smith 
both of whom were living (unmarried and 
under 22 years of age) 15 February 1561/2. 

One of them married —— Woodyer and 
was living as such (per the Will of her brother 
John Smythe (of this Gen. III, below) 
20 June, 1600. (In the above mentioned 
Additional MS.—British Museum—No. 
5507, p. 219, she will already have been seen 
described simply as “ Da”—i.e., Daughter 
—née Smith “ md. Woodyer.”) 

Whether there was any issue of such 
Woodyer marriage I do not know. 

The other of them married ——(probably 
Gabriel) Greene and was living as such (per 
the same Will) 20 June, 1600. (In the said 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219, she will 
already have been seen described simply as 
“Da”—i.e., Daughter—née Smith “md. 
Greene.”) The said Gabriel Greene and his 
brother John Greene were both living at the 
date of the Will of her brother Richard 
Smithe (of this Gen. III, below), which was 
proved on 13 April, 1602. 

There was issue of such Greene marriage, 
for whom see below, Gen. IV. 


(3) John Smith. Described in the said 
Additional MS., No. 5509, p. 219, as “ John 
Smith of Maidstone, Will, 1600.” And 
described by Berry, E.P., as “ John Smythe, 
Esq. eldest son, Counsellor at Law. Recorder 
of Maidstone.” 

He was living (apparently 22 years old or 
over that age) 15 February 1561/2 and 
( od proving his father’s Will) 22 April, 


He came in, under his father’s Will, for 
land in Romney Marsh and also lands in 
Boughton Monchelsey and in Boxley. He 
was living 15 (or 17?) September, 1586, and 
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(proving the Will of his brother Thomas 
Smithe (below) 14 November, 1586. 

He was—per Berry, E.P.—buried at Maid. 
stone 15 July, 1600, s.p. 

In and by his Will, dated 20 June, 1600— 
wherein he described himself as “John 
Smyth of Maidston, Co. Kent, gent.” and 
which he signed as “John Smyth” (see 
below)—he gave “unto my sister Stewarde 
and to my sister Woodyer to either of them 
40/-”; “to my cosine” [sic, meaning 
nephew] “ Richard the sonne of my brother 
Richard Smyth, ffrauncis the sonne of 
my brother George Smithe, John and Symon 
sonnes of my Syster Stewarde and John the 
sonne of sister Greene to every of them 40/- 
apeece and to my Cosine” [sic, meaning 
niece] “Judith daughter of my _ brother 
Richard Smith £10 And to my Cosine” 
[sic] ““ Margaret Oxenden my twelve buttons 
of goulde and to my Cosine” [sic] “ Mr. 
William Gull £5 and to his wife my virginall 
and to my Cosine” [sic] “Mr. William 
Morse that parte of mye ffirste weddinge 
ringe that is lefte.” 

Residuary bequest “unto my welbeloved 
wife ffraunces Smyth and to my faithfull 
servaunte and loveinge kinseman Thomas 
Reeve whome I doe make Executors of this 
my last will and Testament.” 

He appointed as Overseers of this Will:— 
“my said Cosin” [sic] “ Mr. William Gull 
and my brothers Richard and George Smith.” 

He next stated that “I have assured unto 
my welbeloved wyfe ffraunces Smyth all my 
one and fforteth ” [sic] “‘ acres of marshe land 
in Romney marshe for her Joynture.” 

He gave “unto my said wife my twoe 
howses wherein I doe nowe dwell in Easte 
lane . . . and all my messuage . . . in the 
p[ar]ishe of Boxley ” during widowhood; and 
after her death or marryadge . . . unto my 
Cosin” [sic] “ Thomas Reeve and his wyfe 
dureinge their lives and duringe the life of 
the survivor of them payeinge to my Cosine” 
[sic] “ Symon Smyth of Buckland £4 a yeare.” 

“And after the death of my said wife! 
will that all my said mershe lands in Romney 
mershe and alsoe after her death or 
marryadge firste happeninge I will that all 
and singuler others my lands tenements and 
hereditaments whatsoever . . . shall dissend 
and come unto such childe or children of 
my body lawfully to be begotten as yt shall 
please God to send mee in such sorte as the 
same should goe or descende by course of 
the Comon lawe of this Realme if no 
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devise or will were made thereof. And yf 
| shall have no such yssue of my bodye or 
iff my said yssue shall dye without yssue 
under 21 years of age, “then I will that 
my Cosine” [sic] ““Symon sonne of my 
brother” [sic] “Symon Smyth of Boughton 
Monchillsey deceased shall have all and 
singular mye messuage land Tenements 
and hereditaments whatsoever --. in the 
Pishe of Plumsted and Wickham within the 
Countie of Kent.” 

He gave and bequeathed “ unto my brother 
Richard Smyth and his heires for ever all 
my said mershe lands in Romney mershe 
after the decease of my said wyfe, And alsoe 
all my messuage and Tenement and gardine 
_.. in Stone Streate in Maidstone . . . and 
all my pasture grounds and wood landes wth 
appurtenances caled Clayes” [sic] “in 
Boxley ymediatlye after my decease. 

He gave and bequeathed “unto my 
brother George Smith all my said messuage 
or Tenement milles and lands in Boxeley ” 
[sic] “. . . after the deathe or marryadge of 
my said wife ffirste happeninge; also .. . all 
my landes cauled Claymes” [sic] “and 
others my lands and woodlands cauled 
Haddes in the Pishe of Boughton Monchil- 
sey And after the decease of my said brother 
George I will all my saide messuage myll and 
landes in Boxley and all my saide lande 
landes and woodlands cauled Claymes and 
Haddes shall goe and remayne unto my 
Cosine” [sic] “ ffrauncis Smyth my brother 
George his sonne” [i.e. “my _ brother 
George’s son”) “‘ and to his heires.” 

He gave and bequeathed “ unto Symon 
the sonne of my brother Thomas Smyth of 
Buckland deceased and to his heires all mye 
said two messuages gardines and orchardes 
in Easte lane after the deathe or marryadge 
of my said wife firste happeninge and after 
the death of my Cosine” [sic] “Thomas 
Reeve and his wife And alsoe I doe give unto 
the same Symon Smyth and his heires all my 
parte... of all and singuler my lands tene- 
ments and heridataments .. . in the P[ar]ishes 
of Earde als. Crayford Datforde ” [sic] “ and 
Hadlowe or either of them And also all my 
parte of the Advowson of and to the P[ar]ishe 
Churche of Earde als Crayeford” [sic] 
“aforesaid And in like sorte alsoe my two 
Tenements gardens orchards and meadowe 
...in the burrough of Westree in Maidston 
aforesaid.” 

Such Will was signed “ John Smyth” and 
was witnessed by William Gull, Henry Bayes, 
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and James Sarys [but query the final letter 
of such last surname]. 

Then follows a statement as follows:— 
“A true Coppie examyned with the originall 
will in the presence of William Gull and 
Richard Smyth Overseers in the same Will 
named and Symon Smyth’ sonne of Joane 
Steward.” 

Such Will was proved in the Consistory 
Court of Canterbury 29 July, 1600, by 
Thomas Reeve one of the Executors named 
in. the Will, power reserved to make the like 
grant to the other Executor therein named. 

Berry, E.P., only gives him one wife, but 
Berry is wrong—for he married twice. 

He first married—per Berry E.P.—Judith 
née Fisher, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Fisher, which first wife was (per Berry, E.P.) 
buried at Maidstone 10 January, 1598/9. 

He secondly married, after that date, 
Frances née . In the above mentioned 
Additional MS. No. 5507, p.219, she will 
already have been seen described simply as 
“Fs.” She was living 20 June, 1600, and 
(power reserved to her to prove her said 
husband’s Will) 29 July, 1600. She is pre- 
sumably also the “ Frances Smith ” described 
as “my sister” in the Will of her said hus- 
band’s brother Richard Smith (below) proved 
13 -April, 1602; and presumably also the 
“Frances Smith Widow” living (described 
as “my aunt” in the Will of Simon Smith 
of Chart next Sutton Valence, Co. Kent 
(of Gen. IV below), 15 July, 1623. 

There was no issue of either of such two 
marriages. 

(4) Simon Smith. Described in the said 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219, as “ Symon 
Smith of Boughton” [sic: clearly meaning 
Boughton Monchelsea]. He is described by 
Berry, E.P., as “ Simon Smythe, of Boughton 
Monchelsea, Co. Kent, Esq.” 

He was living (aged apparently 22 or over) 
1S February, 1561/2. He came in, under his 
father’s Will, for the lease of the parsonage 
of and for the Manor of Holbroke in Bough- 
ton Monchelsea aforesaid. He was buried 
—per Berry, E.P.—at Boughton Monchelsea, 
18 February, 1587, i.e., 18 February, 1587/8. 

In and by his Will dated 13 January, 
1587/8, 30th Elizabeth—wherein he de- 
scribed himself as “Simon Smith of 
Boughton Monchelsea ”—he made a bequest 
to “ Thomazine my wife ”; gave to “ Symon 

* Query whether I here miscopied, unless thereby 


was meant Symon Smyth Steward sonne of Joane 
Steward. 
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Smith my son my lease of ” [query spelling] 
“at Boughton ”; made a bequest “to Mary 
Smith my daughter”; left Residue “to my 
brother Richard Smith and Simon Smith my 
son whom I ordain Executors”; also made 
bequests “to Simon Smith my son and te 
his brother Thomas Smith” and also “to 
Richard Smith Henry Smith and John Smith 
my sons.” 

Such Will was signed “Symon Smith,” 
was witnessed by John Onatt and John Butler 
and was proved not—as per Berry, E.P.—- 
in the Consistory Court of Canterbury, but 
in the Archdeaconry Court of Canterbury 
(‘“ Lib. 47, Norwood, No. 104’) 15 February, 
1587/8.’ 

He—per Berry’s E.P.—married twice, as 
follows. He first married at Maidstone 
22 June in 4 Queen Elizabeth (i.e., 22 June, 
1561) Joyce née Code, who was buried at 
Boughton Monchelsea 5 April, 1584. He 
secondly married—after such latter date— 
Thomazine née , who was living 13 
January, 1587/8.* 

There was issue of both such marriages, for 
whom see below, Gen. IV. 





(5) Thomas Smith. Described in the said . 


Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219, as “ Thos 
Smyth of Buckland” (and there stated to 
have married and to have had issue “ Thos,” 
ie., Thomas). Described by Berry’s E.P. as 
“Thomas Smythe of Great Buckland.” 

He was living (under 22) on 15 February, 
1561/2. He came in, under his father’s Will, 
for lands in the Parishes of Maidstone and 
Sutton Valence named Little Buckland and 
Pattendens, together with certain lands in 
Boxley. 

He was called “ of Buckland, deceased,” 
in the Will of his brother John Smithe 
(above), dated 20 June, 1600. He died—per 
Berry’s E.P.—in 1586. 

In and by his Will, dated 15 (or 17?), Sep- 
tember, 1586—wherein he described himself 
as “ Thomas Smith of Maidstone Yeoman 

*T have no note as to who obtained probate. 

*She obviously cannot be the ‘“ Thomasine 
Smith ” who, thus calling herself, with no address 
or description, made a Will dated 20 May, 1654, 
wherein and whereby she made a bequest “‘to George 
Smith my kinsman” and left her residue “to my 
loving kinsman Thomas Smith whom I appoint Sole 
Executor.” Such Will was signed ‘‘ Thomazine 


Smith her mark,” was witnessed by Thomas (?) 
Farmer and Joane Lake her mark, and was proved 
in the P.C.C. (“397 Aylett ’’) 26 October, 1655, by 
Thomas Smith kinsman of deceased and sole Execu- 
tor. (I only make mention of this Will in case it 
may be of assistance to others.) 
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—he bequeathed “to my wife Anne stock 
on my farm at Great Buckland and after her 
death to my son Symon Smythe”; made a 
bequest “to my son John Smythe” and 
bequests “to my daughters Margaret Agnes 
Lucy and” (query spelling but probably) 
“Joana” and a bequest “to Thomas my 
son.” 

He appointed as his Executors “ my wife 
Anne and my brother John.” 

Such Will was proved in the Consistory 
Court of Canterbury on 14 November, 1586, 

He married Anne née ——,, who was living 
15 (or 17?) September, 1586. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. IV. 


(6) Richard Smith. Described in the said 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p.219, as 
“Richard Smith of Maidstone Jurate Will 
1602” (and there stated to have married 
“Anne” by whom he was there given issue 
as follows, namely : —(1) “ Richard Smith of 
Maidstone, gent, Will 1632 ” and (2) “ Judith 
md. Wright,” for all these of whom see 
below under Gen. IV). Described by Berry’s 
E.P. as “ Richard Smythe, jurat of Maid- 
stone.” 

He was living (under 22) on 15 February, 
1561/2. His father, by his Will already 
recited, made provision for keeping this son 
Richard at his learning, and he may there- 
fore have been the youngest son. 

He came in, under his father’s said Will, 
for land called Pond Leaze in Romney Marsh 
and also for lands in Barmynge. 

He was living 13 January, 1587/8, and 
(to come in for Marsh lands in Romney 
Marsh under the Will of his brother John 
Smith, above, after the death of the latter's 
wife, and also, under the same Will, for a 
Messuage, etc. in Stone Street Maidstone, 
and pasture grounds, etc., in Boxley, such 
Will bearing date: —) 20 June, 1600. 

He was buried at All Saints, Maidstone— 
as “Mr Richavd Smyth Juratt”) 2 March, 
1601/2. 

In and by his Will—of the date whereof 
my second cousin once removed, the late 
Oswald Collier, solicitor, associated with me 
in my research as already stated, unhappily 
omitted to take note—wherein he described 
himself as “ Richard Smith of Maidstone ”— 
he made bequests :—‘ to my cousin Symon 
Smythe of Boughton” [sic]; “to my sister 
Frances Smyth”; “to my brother” [sic] 


“I have no note as to who obtained probate. 
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“Gabriell Greene and John Greene”; “ to 
my said cousin Symon Smythe ”*: said “ until 
my son Richard Smyth attain 30 years ‘2 
made a bequest “to my daughter Judith”; 
made a bequest “to my loving wife Anne 
Smith”; and appointed as his “ Executors 
Smythe ” [sic] ““ cousin; but if he shall pre- 
decease me brothers” [sic] “ Gabriell and 
John Greene to be executors in his place.” 

Such Will was witnessed by William Gull 
and Gabriell Greene, and was proved in the 
Consistory Court of Canterbury (“ Liber 39, 
No. 52”) 13 April, 1602.° 

He married Anne née 
at the date of his said Will. 

She was buried at All Saints, Maidstone, 
op 31 July, 1602. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. IV. 


(7) George Smith. Described in the said 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219, as “ Geo. 
Smith of Linton, Gent, Will 1610” (and 
therein given the issue above recorded of 
him). Described by Berry’s E.P. as “ George 
Smythe of Linton.” 

He was living (under 22) on 15 February, 
1561/2. He came in, under his father’s Will, 
for lands in Staplehurst and Lynton, i.e., 
Linton. 

He was also living (to come in for a tene- 
ment, etc., in Boxley under the Will of his 
brother John Smith, above, after the death 
or re-marriage of the latter’s wife, and also, 
under the same Will, for lands in Boughton 
Monchelsea, such Will bearing date—) 20 
June, 1600. 

He was buried at Linton aforesaid 
20 August, 1610. 

In and by his Will dated 8 July, 1601— 
wherein he described himself as “ George 
Smyth of Linton, Co. Kent, gentleman ”— 
he ordered “ my body to be buryed in the 
Church of Linton”; willed “ unto my sonne 
ffrancis ” [sic] “‘ Smyth all my houses build- 
inges and Landes . . . in Linton” and “ unto 
my sonne George Smyth all my houses 
buildinges and landes in Staplehurst ”; gave 
“unto my sonne Richard Smyth my houses 
and buildinges and landes . . . in Maydstone 
and my houses and landes . . . in Eastepeck- 
ham in the County aforesaid and further my 
will is that George Smyth my second sonne 
shall pay unto Richard Smyth when and 
as soon as he shall accomplish the full num- 





, who was living 


*The said Oswald Collier omitted to take note as 
to who obtained probate. 
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ber of two and twenty yeares £100”; willed 
“unto Tomsin” [sic] “Smyth my yongest 
daughter £100 . . . to be payd at the day 
of her marriage or within one whole year 
after my decease”; willed “unto George 
Pattenden and to Judeth” [sic] “his wyfe 
my eldest daughter 40/-”; also willed “ unto 
Thomas Stace and to Catherine his wyfe my 
second daughter 40/-.... And _ unto 
Robard ” [sic] “‘ Godden and to Jane his wyfe 
my third daughter 40/-”; willed “unto 
George Pattenden sonne of my elder” [sic] 
“ daughter 10/-.... Also I will unto George 
Godden sonne of my third daughter 10/-. 
. .- I will unto Elizabeth Stace daughter of 
my second daughter 10/-”; and willed “ unto 
the poore of the p[ar]ish of Linton 10/-.” 

He made “my sayd elder” [sic] “ sonne 
ffrancis ” [sic] “Smyth my whole Executor 
for the p[er]formance of this my last will and 
testament And my sone in lawe Thomas 
Stace and Robert” [sic] ‘““ Godden my sonne 
in lawe my overseers of this my last will and 
testament and for theire paynes for that 
behalfe I give unto eyther of the sayd Thomas 
and Robert” [sic] “ 10/-.” 

Such Will was signed “George Smyth,” 
was witnessed by “Henry Ley minister of 
Linton ” and Nicholas Starteupp his marke, 
and was proved in the Consistory Court of 
Canterbury (“Liber 41, No. 138”) 26 Sep- 
tember, 1610, by ffrancis Smyth the Execu- 
tor therein named. 

He married née ——, who, not being 
referred to in his said Will, probably pre- 
deceased him. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. IV. 





(8) Joan née Smith. Mentioned in the said 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219—as already 
above recorded—as “ Joane” (née Smith) 
“md. Steward.” She is not mentioned in 
Berry’s E.P. 

Born probably between 15 February, 
1561/2 (the date of her father’s Will, already 
above abstracted, wherein she was not men- 
tioned) and 26 February, 1566/7 (the date 
of her father’s burial). 

She was living (“my sister Stewarde,” 
— of her brother John Smithe) 20 June, 

That her christian name was Joan can 
readily be inferred from the statement on 
the copy of the Will of her said brother John 
Smith, which I have already above recorded. 






. 
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She married before 20 June, 1600, —— 
Stewarde, already recorded as above. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. IV. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 


THE 16th-CENTURY BURBAGES OF 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


IN his book Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated, 

Dr. Hotson has drawn attention to the 
facts that a William Burbage was the tenant 
about 1582 of a house in Stratford-on-Avon 
owned by William Shakespeare’s father, and 
that a John Burbage was bailiff of Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1555. A possible connexion is 
envisaged between these Burbages and the 
London theatrical family. 

I have found details of the immediate 
descendants of John Burbage in a Court 
of Requests suit of 1610 (P.R.O., Req. 
2/391/98, Greene et al. and Henry Wilson). 

The suit concerns the inheritance of John 
Burbage’s property. It shows that he owned 
a house in Bridge Street, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and that he died about 1557, leaving a widow 
and seven children. There were two sons, 
Adryan and Thomas, who died without issue 
about 1608 and 1580 respectively. Of the 
five daughters, two died about 1605. (Surpris- 
ingly, these two were both named Johane. 
They were married to Lewis ap Williams 
and Henry Fetherson respectively.) The 
other three daughters Ursula (m. Philipp 
Greene), Elizabeth (m. Rogers) and Margaret 
(m. Foorde), were still living in 1610. 

Whoever John Shakespeare’s tenant may 
have been he was not a son of John Burbage. 

As a result of the plea, a commission was 
appointed to receive and certify statements. 
It is of interest to note that one of the com- 
missioners was Francis Collins, the solicitor 
who drew up William Shakespeare’s will and 
later witnessed its signature by the poet. 


CEcIL G. GRAY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CO-PLAINTIFFS IN 
THE BLACKFRIARS LAWSUIT OF 1615 


THE Bill of Complaint addressed to the 

Lord Chancellor in the lawsuit of 1615 
over Blackfriars property which included 
Shakespeare’s house was made out in the 
names of Sir Thomas Bendishe, Edward 
Newport and William Thoresbie, Robert 


Dormer and Marie his wife, William Shake. 
speare and Richard Bacon. 

I have shown elsewhere (John O’London’s 
Weekly for May, 25, 1951, and (letter) 
June 8, 1951) that the second complainant 
was probably Edward Newport of Brent Pel- 
ham in Hertfordshire, who owned property 
in Whitefriars about 1600 and who, with his 
wife, was associated with the Church of 
St. Mary Somerset in Thames Street for at 
least twenty years. After becoming Sheriff 
of Hertfordshire, Newport died in 1624. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Franics W. 
Steer of the County of Essex Record Office, 
it has been possible not only to give this 
identification virtual certainty, but also to 
identify Sir Thomas Bendishe and William 
Thoresbie with the same high degree of 
probability. 

I had noted in the article cited that in 
1604 an Edward Newport, probably the 
Hertfordshire man, was described in a legal 
document as resident in Chignal St. James, 
Essex. Mr. Steer then kindly drew my atten- 
tion to a number of documents in the Essex 
Record Office, including a deed of 162! 
whereby Edward Newport of Brent Pelham 
and Wm. Thurseby of Bocking (Essex) sold 
an estate near Dunmow. 

It seemed quite probable that this “Wm 
Thurseby” was none other than William 
Thoresbie of the Blackfriars suit. 

Details of the family of Thursby (this 
is perhaps the most usual form of the name, 
other almost equally common variants being 
Thursbye, Thoresby, Thoresbie, etc.) are to 
be found in Essex Visitations 1612 and 1634 
(Harl. Soc. Vol. 13, pp. 298, 502), in the 
will of Christopher Thursbye of Bocking 
(P.C.C. 100 Barrington, dated 1628) and in 
various historical works on Essex. A skeleton 
table of the main descent, abstracted from 
the 1612 Visitation, is shown: 

Edward Thursbye == Mary daugh to Phillip 


of Bocking. | Beddingfilde of Norfolk 
| esquier. 


| 
Christopher Thursbye =Awdreye daugh to 
of Durward Hall in Nicholas Tymperley 
Bockinge. of Hintelsham in com, 
(ob. 1628, will Suffolk esquier. 
PCC 100 Barrington.) 


| 
William Thursbye =Elizabeth daugh to 


of Durwardshall in Will'm Perte of Arnolds 
Bockinge . . , esquier. | in Montnessinge in com. 


Essex Esquier. 





| 
Christopher 
sonne and heire 1612. 
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The family resided at Dorewards Hall, 
Bocking, which still stands (there is a photo- 
graph in Hist. Mon. Comm. Report on N.W. 
Essex). They were evidently closely asso- 
ciated with Edward Newport of Brent 
Pelham: 


(a) Mr. Steer has informed me that New- 
port owned the manor of Great Bromley 
jointly with Nicholas Tymperley in 1618. 


(b) Newport and Christopher Thursbye had 
joint legal interests in 1613 (Chancery 
Close Rolls, C.54, 1953). 


(c) Newport and William Thursbye owned 
lands in Essex jointly in 1620/21. 


I have now found in the Public Record 
Office the purchase deed whereby “ Edward 
Newport of Brent Pelham in the County of 
hertford Esquior & William Thoresbie of 
Bocking in the foresaid County of Essex 
gent” acquired two parcels of land near 
Dunmow in 1620, one of these estates (Eves 
and Harpers) being the lot whose re-sale 
in the following year was noted by Mr. Steer. 
The purchase deed is C.54, 2397, No. 30. 


The twofold conjunction of the names 
Edward Newport and William Thoresbie, 
together with the other evidence equating 
Newport of Brent Pelham with the Black- 
friars man, puts beyond reasonable doubt 
the identities of two of the Blackfriars com- 
plainants. 

The Essex Visitation pedigrees contain no 
reference to Robert Dormer, but on pp. 318, 
346 are tables for Bendishe of Steeple 
Bumpstead which reveal Sir Thomas Ben- 
dishe, Knight and Baronet (he is so described 
in the Blackfriars lawsuit) in the 1612 and 
1634 Visitations. It may be no more than 
coincidence that his great grandfather 
married a Newport of “Pelham in com. 
Hart.” and that his son Thomas (in com- 
mon with Edward Newport’s son Robert) 
married into the Baker family in Essex. 


It is now virtually certain, however, that 
the first three complainants on the Black- 
friars suit may be identified with the Sir 
Thomas Bendishe, Edward Newport and 
William Thoresbie who owned land (two of 
them jointly) in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
mow. Very probably the Blackfriars 
interests of this ‘“‘ Essex coterie” were jointly 
held. Indeed, the grouping of their names 


by the first conjunction “ and ” suggests that 
this was so. 


Ceci, G. GRAY. 
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PORTRAITS OF CLEMENTINE 
WALKINSHAW 


GOMETHING of the story of Clementine 
Walkinshaw is known to all who have 


studied the history of Scotland’s native 
dynasty, as indeed it is also to readers of 


Redgaunilet. She was twenty years old when 
Prince Charles Edward met and loved her at 
the house of her uncle Sir Hugh Paterson of 
Bannockburn in 1746. Six years passed 
before she was called to join her prince in 
France. From 1752 to 1760 Clementine 
Walkinshaw lived with him, treated more 
often as his wife than as his mistress, and bore 
him the only child, legitimate or illegitimate, 
that he ever begat. His love, such as it was, 
did not last as long as hers. She had hardly 
recovered from her confinement before 
Prince Charles attempted to discard her. 
After some eight years of increasing dishar- 
mony, suspicions, jealousy and even physical 
violence on his part, Clementine Walkinshaw 
fled with her child to the protection of 
“James III.” She never met Prince Charles 
again. She outlived him and their daughter 
and died in lonely poverty in Switzerland 
in 1802. There is much that is puzzling about 
her story. Clementine’s devotion and loyalty 
to the Prince, her unselfish love for her rather 
heartless daughter, her courage, common- 
sense and integrity are well known and 
beyond question. She was, too, the only 
woman Prince Charles ever loved. Even so 
one does not really know what attracted his 
singularly cold nature in 1746 and kept the 
memory of her in his heart for six years 
before their union. 

What did Clemeatine Walkinshaw look 
like? There are several portraits which 
should answer that question, but enquiry 
shows that they are not all of her. Sir Walter 
Scott described her in Redgauntlet as she 
was in her early thirties. 

‘““.,. a woman in the prime of life, and in 
the full-blown expansion of female beauty, 
tall, fair and commanding in her aspect. 
Her locks, of paley gold, were taught to 
fall over a brow, which, with the stately 
grace of the large, open, blue eyes, might 
have become Juno herself; her neck and 
bosom were admirably formed, and of a 
dazzling whiteness. She was rather in- 
clined to embonpoint, but not more than 
became her age, of apparently thirty years. 
Her step was that of a queen, but it was 
that of Queen Vashti, not Queen Esther— 
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the bold and commanding, not the retiring 

beauty.” 

Scott’s description does not accord with the 

picture in the Scottish Portrait Gallery, which 

is named as ‘“Clementina Walkinshaw.” 

Unfortunately that is the only portrait of, 

or supposedly of, Clementine Walkinshaw 
which the public can see. Scott did, however, 
see her in all respects save one as she appears 
in Allan Ramsay’s striking portrait of her 
which is still in private hands. When, at the 
age of 40, Clementine fled from him, Prince 

Charles issued a description of her to the 

Police. She was— 

* .. blonde, d’une taille ordinaire, marquée 
de traches de roux, le visage maigre.” 
Scott described her at 30 as inclined to 
plumpness. Ramsay shows her in her 
twenties as of good figure, but not of rounded 
face. Ten years after Redgauntlet her face 
may well have been thinner. As a writer 
of historical fiction Scott had licence to 
idealise her appearance. Charles said that 
she was of ordinary height. Scott said that 
she was tall. Both agreed that she was fair, 
but in that respect Scott may have been 
misled. ‘“ Blonde” may have suggested to 
him “locks of paley gold” whereas the 
French word does not necessarily make that 
suggestion. Fair she was, and that would 
apply to her complexion, but she was also 
freckled marquée de traches de roux—and 
that may go with red, auburn or chestnut hair. 
Certainly this is not the young woman 
described in Susan Buchan’s Funeral March 
of a Marionette as having “a sort of bold 
= looks framed with a quantity of dark 

air.” 

Clementine Walkinshaw was quite recently 
described by Mr. Richard Fisher in his 
Jacobite novel Masquerader Brett: 

““She was no beauty . . . but she had a fine 
full figure which she displayed to advan- 
tage. There was a litheness and height 
about her and her carriage was regal. Her 
face was attractive, almost oriental in type, 

for her eyes were set with an up-turn at 

their corners, her lashes and brows heavy 
and her nose big and broad at the bridge, 
which seemed to harmonise with her high 
cheek bones and crispering black hair. Her 
mouth was big and friendly, almost 
generous, and her teeth large and even, 
whilst her chin was firm and determined 
but softened by two dimples which ap- 
peared incongruously when she smiled.” 

According to the most authentic portraits, 
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however, Clementine’s mouth was not large, 
nor was her hair black. Mr. Fisher’s account 
seems to attempt to harmonise the two pic- 
tures mentioned above. The identification of 
one of these cannot be accepted. 

In July, 1928, a sale of Sir Douglas Seton 
Steuart’s property was conducted by Mr. 
Alexander Sands at Touch House, near 
Stirling. Lot 28 in the catalogue was 
described thus: 

“ Portrait in oils of FLORA MCDONALD, in 

Oval-mounted Wood Panel 23 in. by 28 in.” 
It was bought for the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, but it was immediately and 
definitely established that the subject was 
not Flora McDonald. Nothing could have 
been more unlike the well known and 
authentic portraits of that heroine. There 
were reasons for believing that the subject 
was Clementine Walkinshaw and thus the 
portrait was identified. The portrait bore 
some resemblance to that by Allan Ramsay 
which is mentioned hereafter. Another fact 
which suggested such an identification was 
that portraits of her parents John and 
Catherine Walkinshaw were also at the 
Touch House sale. How it ever came to 
be regarded as a portrait of Flora McDonald 
one can only now guess. Presumably it was 
known that the subject was the Walkinshaw’s 
daughter. Hence she might come to be 
identified with the only one of their ten 
daughters remembered to-day, the Young 
Pretender’s Mistress. To many people that 
would mean Flora McDonald! The pic- 
ture was attributed to Hugh Douglas 
Hamilton (1734-1806). As such it is re- 
produced in Susan Buchan’s study of 
Charlotte Stuart, titular Duchess of Albany. 
That description, however, has since been 
abandoned and the portrait is now described 
in the catalogue of the Scottish Portrait 
Gallery (No. 1102) as by an “ Artist Un- 
known.” The subject is unprepossessing. 
The forehead is high, the nose as Mr. Fisher 
said, “big and broad at the bridge,” the 
mouth so large, straight and thin lipped as 
to be almost grotesque. The eyes are the 
only good feature. It is rather like a 
caricature of Allan Ramsay’s portrait. It is 
this very doubtful picture which has misled 
so many ‘who have tried to describe Clemen- 
tine Walkinshaw. 

It is not really difficult to determine the 
probable identity of the subject of the Edin- 
burgh portrait. Touch House is only a mile 
or two from Bannockburn House, the seat 
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of Sir Hugh and Lady Paterson, where their 
niece Clementine Walkinshaw met the young 
Stuart “ Prince of Wales.” Sir Hugh’s son 
and heir married Elizabeth Seton, heiress of 
Touch, and it is recorded that Sir Hugh him- 
self died at Touch House in 1771. It is not 
therefore surprising that portraits of the 
Walkinshaws, kinsfolk of the Patersons, 
should have descended to the owners of 
Touch House, there to be sold in 1928. These, 
as described in Mr. Alexander Sands’ 
catalogue, were: 
Portrait in oils of JoHN WALKINSHAW, 
Barrowfield, by Reynolds." 
Portrait in oils of CATHERINE, Mrs 
WALKINSHAW OF BARROWFIELD, by Seton 
1776. Oval mount. 
Portrait in oils of FLORA MCDONALD 
in oval mounted Wool Panels. 
There were also portraits of PATERSON and 
SETON kinsfolk and connections of Clemen- 
tine Walkinshaw. The portrait of Mistress 
Catherine Walkinshaw (“Lady Barrow- 
field”) by John Seton is reproduced by Miss 
Henrietta Tayler in her revealing book 
Prince Charlie’s Daughter. It is now in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery. The 
“Testament Dative and Inventory of the 
Goods and Gear pertaining and belonging 
to umquehile John Walkinshaw of Barrow- 
field,” who died in 1731, names all the family 
pictures including: 

Barrowfield’s picture. 

The Lady Barrowfield’s own picture. 

Their daughter Barbie's picture. 

Master Paterson’s picture. 

Major Walkinshaw’s picture. 

Old Barrowfield’s picture. 

Old Lady Barrowfield’s picture. 
These are the portraits which were later 
moved to Touch House. The first is the 
alleged Reynolds portrait of John Walkin- 
shaw (d. 1731). The second is of his wife 
Catherine (née Paterson, b. 1685, d. 1780) by 
John Seton. Both have already been men- 
tioned as having been in Mr. Sands’ Sale 
Catalogue of 1928. The third is of Barbara 
Walkinshaw (b. 1705), who died unmarried 
in Edinburgh on 26 April 1780. She was 
probably the eldest of the ten daughters of 
John and Catherine Walkinshaw. This in 
itself would to some extent explain why her 
portrait, alone of the ten, was among her 
father’s “ goods and gear” in 1731. She was 


* But surely not by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
but 8 years old when John Walkinshaw died. 
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the first born, aged 26 years. Her sister 
Margaret was already married, so that her 
portrait, if any, would go with her. The third 
daughter Catherine was then at most only 
twenty years old. Clementine, the youngest 
was then only 12 years old. All the above 
portraits were in the Touch House Sale of 
1928. It is suggested that Lot 28 was neither 
Flora McDonald nor Clementine Walkin- 
shaw, but Clementine’s older and plainer 
sister Barbara. 

The late Major Skeet, in his biography 
Charlotte Stuart, Duchess of Albany (1932), 
reproduced a picture of Philippe Mercier as 
a portrait of Clementine Walkinshaw. As 
such it has been reproduced elsewhere and 
also exhibited. The artist has shown a 
pretty young woman, seated on a sofa, in the 
act of pulling on a stocking. Part of her leg 
and much of her breasts are exposed, the 
whole effect being mildly immodest. The 
subject is in every respect quite unlike both 
Ramsey’s Clementine Walkinshaw and the 
unknown artist’s portrait of her eldest sister 
Barbara. The mouth is small, the lips full 
and the neck short. On the wall behind the 
attractive damsel hangs a portrait of a young 
man. It may be intended for Prince Charles 
Edward. It has been suggested that the artist, 
who was for some time portrait painter to the 
Hanoverian Prince of Wales, painted the 
picture with a satirical intention. If that is 
so, then his model represents Clementine 
Walkinshaw as Prince Charles Edward’s 
mistress. It is quite certain that the model 
herself was not Clementine Walkinshaw. The 
picture was included by Puttick and Simp- 
son in a sale in May, 1932. It remained 
unsold, subject to the reserve price of the 
then owner. Immediately after the sale, 
however, it was bought privately by a Welsh 
collector. Nothing seems to be known of the 
history of this interesting picture. Mr. A. E. 
Haswell Miller, M.C., Keeper of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, has 
informed the writer that three pictures by 
Philippe Mercier appeared in the /llustrated 
London News of 17 October, 1936. One is 
of a girl getting out of bed. She wears a 
most revealing nightdress and a night cap 
exactly like the one worn in the supposed 
picture of Clementine Walkinshaw. It is 
described as a picture of Pamela, Richard- 
son’s fictitious heroine. A letter signed 
“ Pamela ” lies on a desk in the picture. The 
method used by Mercier to proclaim the 
subject of his picture is not unlike that used 
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by him in the portrait reproduced by Skeet. 
In that picture the portrait of Prince Charles 
on the wall serves to identify the model as 
his mistress. In the other case the letter 
says that she is Pamela. In the third picture 
she had a third role. In all three pictures, 
however, the model is apparently the same. 
Clementine Walkinshaw was never an artist’s 
model. The picture sold by Puttick and 
Simpson in 1932 was exhibited as a portrait 
of Clementine Walkinshaw by the Marquis 
of Bute as recently as 1949. It is quite 
unthinkable that a Scottish gentlewoman 
would have been portrayed as immodestly as 
Mercier portrayed his model. 

A portrait of Clementine Walkinshaw, the 
authenticity of which has never been chal- 
lenged, is in the possession of Mr. J. Maxtone 
Graham of Cultoquhey. It was reproduced 
in 1900 by Andrew Lang in his Life of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart. Its most recent 
appearance is in Miss Henrietta Tayler’s 
Life and Letters of Charlotte Stuart Prince 
Charlie’s Daughter. The artist was Allan 
Ramsay, who was painting in Edinburgh 
from 1739 to 1757. Ramsay was a great 
painter of women and in this case he well 
portrayed the essential beauty and dignity of 
his subject. Her likeness to her eldest sister 
“Barbe,” the subject of the portrait in the 
Scottish Portrait Gallery, is unmistakable. 
That they were sisters seems likely enough. 
There is a resemblance in the eyes and the 
forehead, but the mouth is smaller and not 
so thin-lipped. The hair is auburn, as might 
well be the case with a woman who was fair 
and freckled even at 40. One can understand 
her winning the love of a prince. Unfor- 
tunately, no recorded history of this beautiful 
picture has been found. 

The late Mr. Keith Sanderson until his 
death in 1944 owned a portrait signed “ Alan 
Ramsay ” and labelled as “ Mrs. Clementina 
Walkinshaw.” As such it was shown at the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1938. After Mr. 
Sanderson’s death the picture was sold on 
19 June, 1945, by the Glasgow auctioneers 
McChlery and Company to Mr. Holmes, who 
is presumed to be its present owner. It had, 
however, been decided on examination that 
the portrait was not by Ramsay. 

“ Martin Haile ” in James Francis Edward, 
the Old Chevalier (1907, p. 428) reproduced 
an engraving which she described (p. viii) as 
a “ portrait of Clementina Walkinshaw from 
the engraving at Windsor.” It was “ pub- 
lished by permission of H.M. the King.” It 
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was in fact a reproduction of an unfinished 
and unnamed engraving which Chaloner- 
Smith (British Mezzotint Portraits, 1884, 
vol. iv., p. 1613, No.2, with reproduction) 
identifies as a portrait of Maria Gunning, 
The print, which is said to be rare, is 
lettered: BENJAMIN WILSON PINXIT ET Ac; 
Forti Excupir 1750. There is a copy also 
in the British Museum (see O'Donoghue, 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, 
1908, vol.1, p.504, No. 15). A copy, in 
reverse and more completely finished, is 
described by Chaloner-Smith in vol. 3, p. 961, 
as by Patton after E. Griffin, a portrait of 
Miss Gunning. It is lettered THe Far 
HIBERNIAN, with some verse. This copy is 
not listed in O’Donoghue’s catalogue. There 
are examples of each version in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle. It was from the 
earlier version that Martin Haile’s reproduc- 
tion was taken. It is quite certain that it is 
not a portrait of Clementine Walkinshaw 
and it is difficult now to know why she ac- 
cepted it as such. 

In addition to the pictures described above 
there are several delightful miniatures of 
Clementine Walkinshaw. One by an un- 
known artist was reproduced in Scribner's 
Magazine in 1895, more successfully in 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s Pickle the Spy in 1897, 
and again by Mr. Foster in The Stuarts. 
Another miniature is in the possession of the 
Duke of Argyll. Brigadier I. M. Stewart, 
of Achmalone, Appin, has a miniature paint- 
ing on the lid of a tortoiseshell and gold 
snuff box. The artist is unknown. Clemen- 
tine’s colouring is the same as in Allan 
Ramsay’s portrait of her. The mouth is 
attractive and the nose perhaps appears 
rather smaller. The history of the snuff box 
is known for at least 150 years. It has 
probably been in possession of the family 
since it was given by Clementine. The 
Jacobite connection of the Stewards of Appin 
is well known. Two of the family were 
killed at Culloden. Another miniature, in 
a case with a lid, belongs to Lord Stewart 
Murray. In this too one can see the same 
high forehead, auburn (not black) hair, small 
mouth and long graceful neck. Her dress 


reveals her sloping shoulders more than in} 
any other portrait. This may well be ont > 


of the earliest portraits of Clementine 
Walkinshaw. She appears to be very young 
and demure. 

Two more portraits must be mentioned 
because of their unique interest. It is wel 
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known that after Clementine Walkinshaw 
had fled with her seven years old daughter 
from his “ protection ” Prince Charles would 
not allow her name to be mentioned to him. 
In his bitter enmity he refused to make any 
provision either for the mother or their 
daughter. Her letters were completely 
ignored. The child’s affectionate and appeal- 
ing letters were found after the Prince’s death 
—still unopened! This unrelenting cal- 
lousness continued for nearly a quarter of 
acentury. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary it has been assumed that Charles’s 
heart never softened at all towards the 
mother of his only child. Charlotte’s letters 
to her mother, until recently unknown, show 
that she was able to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between her parents, although they 
never met again. In January, 1785, Charlotte 
wrote from Florence to her mother in 
Paris, the Countess of Albestroff (as she 
had been for many years), to say how 
enchanted her father was at all that the 
Countess had said about her attachment 
to him. He had charged Charlotte to 
give her his tender greetings. She then goes 
on to refer to a portrait which her mother 
had sent to her and what a good likeness 
it was. Evidently it was a New Year’s gift. 
More than two and half years later, on 
12 July, 1787, Charlotte refers to “ votre 
cher portrait que vous avez envoié a mon 
pere.” The Countess had, then, sent another 
portrait of herself and this time to her former 
lover. It was, wrote Charlotte, a perfect 
likeness. Mistress Norton said that she had 
never seen anything so striking. That image 
of her mother would be precious to Charlotte, 
who assured her mother that it was never 
out of her sight. What happened to these 
two miniatures? They are not mentioned 
in Charlotte’s will. So far as is known they 
are irretrievably lost. No one now knows 
what she looked like in her later years as 
Clementine, Countess of Albestroff. Frances, 
Marchioness of Bute (b. 1773), who had 
visited Clementine Walkinshaw in Paris at 
about this time, remarked some thirty years 
later her grandson (Charlotte's illegitimate 
son) “Le Baron” Roehenstart was “ very 
like Madame d’Albestroff.” This unfor- 
tunately tells us nothing to-day, for no por- 
trait of Charles Edward Roehenstart has yet 


n found. C. L. Berry. 
Wheatcroft, 
Milnthorpe, Wakefield 
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POPE AND BOILEAU 


PE’S use of Boileau is too well known 

to need elaborate comment. Editions 
of The Dunciad do not, however, make any 
mention of Pope’s indebtedness to Boileau’s 
first Satire for one line of his poem. Joseph 
Warton, author of the Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope and one of the early 
annotators of the works of that poet, was 
the first to point out this fact but it seems 
to have been overlooked ever since. In 
Adventurer No. 59 Warton quotes a line 
from Boileau’s first Satire: ‘“ D’ou jamais 
ni Vhuissier ni le sergent n’approche.” 
Immediately below this he quotes a line of 
The Dunciad (1, 295): “Safe where no 
critics damn, no duns molest.” There is no 
note by Warton in the edition of Pope’s 
works advertised as “ With Notes and Illus- 
trations by Joseph Warton, D.D. and 
others ” (London, 1797), nor does he point 
to any borrowing from Boileau in his dis- 
cussion of The Dunciad in the Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope. 1 do not 
know if these parallel passages will be 
accepted as sufficient evidence of borrowing 
or imitation. Warton once thought that they 
were, and it should not now be difficult 
to accept the fact of Pope’s use of a line 
in the work of a writer whom we know he 
used in so many of his other poems. 


ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois. 


POPE AND BEN JONSON 


WHEN in 1725 Pope published his edition 

of Shakespeare, the only encomiastic 
verse which he included was Ben Jonson’s 
“To the Memory of My Beloved, the 
Author Mr. William Shakespeare.” Six or 
seven years later, when he was writing An 
Essay on Man, Pope, it seems, may have 
made use of Jonson’s poem in quite another 
way, to produce one of the best lines in his 
own. 

At the end of the first verse paragraph of 
Epistle II of the Essay, Pope, wishing to 
sum up his characterization of man, calls 
him (line 18) 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
It seems obvious, though I have not been able 
to find any notice taken of it, that this famous 
line was born of an echo in the poet's 
memory, conscious or not, of Jonson’s 
characterization of Shakespeare as (line 18} 
The applause! delight! the wonder of our Stage! 
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The parallelism of the two lines is more 
than superficial. It is not only a matter 
of similar syntactical patterns. There is a 
close logical correspondence between the 
basic components of the two lines: 
“applause” and “glory,” “delight” and 
“jest,” “ wonder” and “ riddle.” The corre- 
sponding terms occur in the same order in 
both verses. 

Yet, in spite of this careful correspon- 
dence, the two lines differ completely in tone 
and intention. Pope’s intent is sardonic, an 
effect which he gets by descending from 
“glory” to “jest” and “riddle.” Jonson’s 
intent is candidly eulogistic, with an ascent 
from “applause” through “delight” to 
“ wonder.” 

The similarities and differences noted sug- 
gest that perhaps this coincidence is the 
result of something more than an unidenti- 
fied echo in Pope’s mind. Perhaps his line 
is a deliberate parody, even if just for his 
own artistic amusement, of Ben’s. It would 
certainly have delighted Pope to take a 
phrase expressing simple admiration and, by 
the substitution of other words, obliquely 
synonymous, turn it into the perfect 
expression of a mocking paradox. 


STANLEY S. WRONKER. 
The City College, 
New York. 


SWIFT AND OVID ON HYPOCRISY 


JN A Project for the Advancement of 
Religion and the Reformation of 
Manners, Swift remarks, “I believe it is 
often with religion, as it is with love, which 
by much dissembling, at last grows real.”* 
This comparison of religion with love 
involves, I believe, an allusion to the Ars 
Amatoria (Book I, lines 615-616), in which 
Ovid declares that the insincere lover often 
becomes that which at the outset he had 
only pretended to be: 
Saepe tamen vere coepit simulator amare, 
Saepe, quod incipiens finxerat esse, fuit.? 
Ovid goes on in the lines immediately 
following to reassure the “ charmers,” asking 
them to be indulgent with the false lover 
since he may in time come to love in earnest. 
Swift’s reference to love is the concluding 
argument in a paragraph devoted to pleading 
for indulgence toward those who conform 
*The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
(London, 1898), III, p. 41. 
: ——— Naso: Opera Omnia (Leipzig, 1907), 
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hypocritically with the established church, 
He considers hypocrisy to be “ much more 
eligible than .open infidelity and vice.” 

Swift unquestionably knew Ovid well, and 
frequently quoted from him.’ Indeed, in 
The Conduct of the Allies he quoted from 
the Ars Amatoria.* According to Harold 
Williams, Swift’s library contained two 
editions of Ovid,’ and Maurice Johnson dis- 
cusses the influence of Ovid on Swift's 
poetry in The Sin of Wit.® At times Ovid's 
pointed but frivolous observations provide 
admirable foils for Swift’s irony, and for 
full appreciation of Swift’s comparison of 
religion with love the reader should be aware 
of the allusion to the Ars Amatoria. 


CHARLES L. RIVERs, 
University of Southern California. 


* See the index to The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D. (London, 1898). 

“Jonathan Swift: Journal to Stella (Oxford, 
1948), II, p. 422 (note 24). 

* Harold Williams: Dean Swift's Library (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1932), p. 43. 

* Maurice Johnson: The Sin of Wit (Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1950). 


TWO AMERICAN EDITIONS OF 
LESLIE’S ‘SHORT AND EASIE 
METHOD’ 


AMES McMULLEN RIGG, in his article 
on Charles Leslie in the Dictionary of 
National Biography (XI, p. 962), states of 
Leslie’s Short and Easie Method with the 
Deists that “ An American edition was pub- 
lished about 1724, and reprinted at Windsor, 
Vermont, in 1812 12mo.” Rigg is incorrect 
on two counts. 

The first American edition of Leslie’s A 
Short and Easie Method with the Deists 
was a reprint of the fifth edition of Leslie's 
anti-deist tract, originally published in 1698 
in London, a work so popular in England 
that by 1701 it had gone through three 
British editions. But it was in 1723, not 
1724, that John Checkley, an Anglican 
printer resident in Boston, reprinted Leslie's 
Short and Easie Method and issued it in 
a volume with an anonymous anti-dissenting 
and pro-Anglican polemic entitled A Modest 
Proof of the Order and Government settled 
by Christ and His Apostles in the Church. 
This argument for Episcopacy in New 
England infuriated Cotton Mather and other 
Puritan divines and brought Checkley to 
trial in Boston in 1724. He was tried not 
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for heresy from the Establishment but for 
reprinting the work of a notorious non-juror 
with an injuriously anti-Puritan essay. 
Checkley not only was tried but was con- 
victed and fined for his audacity. (E. H. 
Gillett, ed., The Speech of Mr. John Check- 
ley upon His Trial at Boston, Morrisiana 
N.Y., 1868, vii-xx.) 

In 1733 the public printer of Virginia, 
William Parks, published from his presses 
at Williamsburg and Annapolis the second 
American edition of A Short and Easie 
Method, like Checkley using the fifth British 
edition of the work. Parks’ reprint of 
Leslie’s tract shows, of course, the colonial 
Virginian interest in theology, in current 
British intellectual controversy, and in con- 
sciously nursing in the Southern colonies the 
Anglican orthodoxy that could scarcely exist 
in the Calvinist climate of Massachusetts; 
but also it shows us a great deal about the 
tolerance of the colonial South as opposed 
to the theocratic authoritarianism of New 
England, and this at a period when the old 
Puritan theocracy supposedly was slowly 


crumbling. NICHOLAS Joost. 
Loyola University, Chicago. * 


JOHNSON AND BOILEAU 


[ would appear from Johnson’s London 
that he not only knew but expected his 
readers to know Boileau’s Satire 1, which 
is also in part an imitation of Juvenal’s third 
satire. At one point Juvenal’s friend 
Umbricius says of the pernicious city: 
vivant Artorius istic 

et Catulus. .. .? 

Johnson on the other hand clearly refers 
to a single person: 

Let —— live here, for —— has learned to live.” 
This line is a near translation of Boileau’s: 

Que George vive ici, puisque George y sait vivre.* 
Johnson obviously intended that his readers 
supply the name, “George.” It seems 
unlikely that he was referring to George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, whom 
he explicitly satirizes: 

But thou, should tempting villainy present 

All Marlb’rough hoarded, or all Villiers spent.* 
It does seem likely that the reference is to 

*Juvenal Sat. iii. 29, 30. 

*Johnson, The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. 
David Nichol Smith and Edward L. McAdam 
(Oxford, 1941), p.11 (London, 1. 50. 

* Nicolas Boileau, Oeuvres Poétiques de Boileau 


(Paris: Didot, 1853), p. 52 (Satire I, 1. 34). 
‘London, ll. 85, g6 
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George Ii, who not only is elsewhere 
satirized, but referred to indirectly : 
Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 
Propose your schemes, ye Senatorian band, 
Whose Ways and a meagan my the sinking land ; 
Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting spring, 
To rig another convoy for the k——g.° 
Juvenal’s Artorius and Catulus are profiteers 
who conduct various disreputable public 
monopolies. If Johnson wished to identify 
them with the king, he could not have done 
so in a more discreet manner. 


FRED SPRINGER- MILLER. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


*London, ll. 242-247. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE MOTTO 
FOR ‘THE ADVENTURER,’ No. 126 


DE. JOHNSON’S part inthe writing of 

The Adventurer has been examined by 
Dr. L. F. Powell,’ but there is one detail 
of his share in the various numbers of the 
periodical which has not been fully dealt with. 
I refer to the selection and translation of the 
mottoes which head each essay. I hope to 
examine and determine the authorship of 
all the unattributed translations of these 
mottoes in the future, but intend here to 
point to an error which occurs in Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition of the Life and is uncorrected 
in Dr. Powell’s revision of that work. 
Students of eighteenth century English litera- 
ture owe so much to the labours of these 
two scholars that it seems almost ungrateful 
to point out one of the very rare errors of 
fact in their work. 

The motto to Adventurer No. 126 is taken 
from Lucan’s Pharsalia, IX, 577. The 
unsigned English translation reads: 

Canst thou believe the vast eternal mind 

Was e’er to Syrtes and Libyan sands confin’d? 

That he would chuse this waste, this barren 

ground, 

To teach the thin inhabitants around, 

And leave his truth in wilds and desarts drown’d? 
Birkbeck Hill attributes this translation to 
Johnson (Life, I, 320, n. 4), and Dr. Powell 
acquiesces in the attribution. The English 
version is, however, from Nicholas Rowe’s 
translation of the Pharsalia.2 This use of 
Rowe’s translation is hardly surprising, for 
in the Lives of the Poets Johnson was to 


2*6 Johnson’s Part in The Adventurer,’ R.E.S., 
III (October, 1927), 420-29. 


*London, 1718, pp. 384-5, Il. 989-993. 
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speak of Rowe’s work as “one of the 
greatest productions of English poetry; for 
there is perhaps none that so completely 
exhibits the genius and spirit of the 
original.” I have subtracted five lines from 
the canon of Johnson’s poetry, but I am 
confident that further examination of the 
translations of the mottoes to the Adven- 
turer essays will allow me to add more than 


I have taken away. ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois. 


[The lines are not in the Oxford (1941) edition of 
Johnson’s Poems.—Ep.] 


GRAY’S “FAVOURITE CAT”: 
ADDITIONAL PUBLICATION 


C S. NORTHUP'’S Bibliography of 

* Thomas Gray has several entries under 
the Ode on the death of a favourite Cat, 
but one puzzling publication is not named. 
It is known that the poem was written in 
1747 and published in the following year by 
Dodgson, who also issued it with other 
poems by the same author and with designs 
by R. Bentley in 1753. Before the appear- 
ance of the 1768 volume of Gray’s Poems, 
however, there appeared the poems of Mary 
Masters (published in 1755 in her Familiar 
Letters, a collection to which poetry was 
adjoined). Pages 248-250 of this book will 
be of some interest to students of Gray, 
for there under the name “Mr. D. Grey,” 
a name which does not appear in any of 
the entries in Northup’s Bibliography, the 
poem is again printed. The authoress adds 
a note to the fact that this was the old name 
of the family and includes this poem in her 
own volume because she has a rejoinder 
in which she seeks to console the bereaved 
owner of the cat. Her argument is that the 
spirit of the cat is now aloft snatched away 
by Phoebus: 

There hid from human Eyes she sports, 

On Clio’s Lap Divine; 


And with her Purring swells the Notes, 
Of Phoebus and the Nine. 


The title under which she prints the original 
poem is different from Gray’s: it is On a 
female cat, named Selima, who fell into 
a Cistern with Gold Fishes in it, and was 
drown’d. A third piece is printed, a rejoinder 
evoked from a “gentleman,” yet none of 
these pieces published in this obscure manner 
has been noted by anyone known to the 
present writer. 


MAURICE HUSSEY. 
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GIBBON, HUME AND JULIAN THE 
APOSTATE 


’ [N his last moments he displayed, perhaps 

with some ostentation, the love of virtue 
and of fame, which had been the ruling 
passion of his life.’ So Gibbon’ concludes 
his account of the death of Julian the 
Apostate. Is it fanciful to suppose that he 
was glancing at a more recent death-bed 
scene? In 1777 was published a small pam- 
phiet, My own Life, containing David 
Hume’s autobiographical sketch, together 
with a description by Adam Smith of his 
last days. The sketch refers to ‘my love 
of literary Fame, my ruling Passion,? and 
Adam Smith’s description has, in its broad 
outlines, marked affinities to that of 
Gibbon. Gibbon certainly knew My own 
Life. In the Autobiography he cites ‘the 
philosophic Hume’ as one of his precedents 
for writing about his own life,’ and later 
refers to Hume as dying ‘the death of a 
philosopher.* A few pages earlier in the 
Decline, Hume had been in his mind: a 
footnote refers to one of his Essays.° The 
blend of compliment and mild badinage in 
such an implied comparison would be highly 
characteristic of Gibbon. 

J.C. MAXWELL. 


~ Decline and Fall, ch. 24 (Everyman edition, II, 
) 


* Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig 
(Oxford, 1932), I, 7. 

* Ed. G. B. Hill (London, 1900), p. 6. 

* Ibid, p. 198. 

* Ed. cit., Il, 439. 


A WELSH REFERENCE IN 
BEAUMARCHAIS 


JN Eugénie, the sentimental drame with 

which Beaumarchais began his career as 
a playwright (Théatre-Frangais, 29 January, 
1767), the heroine discovers that her secret 
marriage—which has taken place, before the 
play opens, in the chapel of Lord Claren- 
don’s seat in Wales—was a sham ceremony 
performed by her seducer’s servants in dis- 
guise. Eugénie is the daughter of Baron 
Hartley, “ vieux gentilhomme du pays de 
Galles.” The scene is laid in London, where 
they have just arrived from Wales. In the 
three earliest MSS., as classified by E. Lin- 
tilhac (Beaumarchais et ses cuvres, 1881, 
pp. 420-421), the action took place in Paris, 
and the family came from Brittany. A 
friendly critic, the duc de Nivernois, pointed 
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out to the author that the false marriage 
was a far-fetched device which might spoil 
the play’s chances; the audience would not 
believe that such a thing could happen in 
France, even in remote and backward 
Brittany. The censors too objected to the 
slur on French ma@urs. Time was short, 
rehearsals had begun—and no doubt Beau- 
marchais was unwilling to sacrifice a plot 
which appealed so strongly to his taste for 
intrigue: he simply transferred the action 
to London and substituted British names and 
costume. (Cf. L. de Loménie, Beaumarchais 
et son temps, 4th ed., 2 vols., 1880, i, p. 204.) 

The dramatis personae acquired no traits 
of British character or manners in this 
hastily amended version. Why then did 
Beaumarchais give his heroine a specifically 
Welsh origin? The substitution of Wales 
for Brittany may have suggested itself 
through the similarity in the geographical 
relationship of those regions to London and 
Paris respectively; but it seems reasonable 
to explain Beaumarchais’s choice as being 
mainly due to the motive that had led him 
previously to invent a Breton background 
for the plot. He had hoped to pass off the 
wedding episode plausibly by making it take 
place in a distant corner of France. In the 
new version, it would seem less improbable 
through being set in a foreign country, and 
in a little-known part of that country: for 
so must Wales have been for the French 
public in 1767, even for Anglomaniacs 
familiar with life in more fashionable parts 
of Britain. It was only after 1770 that the 
English themselves visited Wales in large 
numbers; nineteen “ Tours through Wales ” 
are mentioned for the period 1701-69, fifty 
for 1770-1800, in W. J. Hughes, Wales and 
the Welsh in English Literature from Shake- 
speare to Scott, 1924, pp. 191-194. 

It is worth adding that whereas the text 
of Eugénie refers to Wales only in general 
terms, several detailed allusions appear in 
the English adaptation by Elizabeth Griffith: 
The School for Rakes (Drury Lane, 1769), 
written at Garrick’s suggestion and with his 
help (acknowledged in a foreword to the first 
edition, 1769). The author was born in 
Glamorganshire; her husband, Richard 
Griffith, was a member of a Caernarvonshire 
family settled in Ireland (D.N.B.). Her 
Welsh connections may have suggested the 
need for a more characteristic background 
than is evoked in Eugénie: the heroine is 
now Miss Harriet Evans, of “ Langwillan,” 
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in Monmouthshire; her father plans her 
marriage to Col. Lloyd of “ Trevallin”’; her 
comic aunt is vain of the Ap Evans pedi- 
gree—a traditional foible of the Welshman 
in English literature: cf. W. J. Hughes, op. 


cit., passim. G. O. REEs. 


CLOUGH’S “SAY NOT” IN MS. 


Five surviving MSS. of A. H. Clough’s 

“Say not the struggle nought availeth ” 
were described by Mr. A. L. P. Norrington 
in his illuminating contribution to the Essays 
Mainly on the Nineteenth Century Presented 
to Sir Humphrey Milford (Oxford, 1948, 
pp. 29-41). A sixth MS. of the poem has 
survived in a letter written by Clough on 
29 October, 1849, from University Hall, to 
Thomas Arnold. Mrs. Humphry Ward men- 
tioned this letter to her father in A Writer's 
Recollections (New York and London, 1918, 
I, 114): “In one of Clough’s letters to New 
Zealand,” she wrote, “I find, ‘Say not the 
struggle nought availeth’ . . . written out by 
him.” For the opportunity to read the letter, 
I am grateful to Miss Dorothy M. Ward, 
who was authorized by Miss B. A. Clough 
to permit reference to the contents. 

Parts of the letter were published by Mrs. 
Clough (Prose Remains, London, 1888, 
pp. 169-70), but “Say not” was omitted. 
After the published sentence which ends 
“family man of the middle classes,” the 
poem is introduced with the words “ Here 
are some verses, to make a lull—”: 


Say not the struggle nought availeth, 

The labour & the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been, things remain. 


(5) If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase een now the flyers, 
E’en now possess the peaceful field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
(10) _ Seem here no tedious inch to gain 
Far back thro’ creeks & inlets making 
Came silent flooding-in the Main 


And not thro’ Eastern Windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
(15) In_front the Sun climbs slow, how slowly 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


In comparing the texts which he has 
described, Mr. Norrington used as basis 
“the most carefully written of the surviv- 
ing documents,” in a note-book inscribed, 
“ Written out for B.M.S.S. April 1852.” This 
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text he calls MS.5. I shall call the text sent 
to Thomas Arnold MS.x. Apart from details 
of punctuation and spelling, the differences 
between MS.x and MS.5 are confined to 
line 8 (MS.5: “And but for you possess 
the field”) and line 10 (MS.5: “no painful 
inch”). The principal differences between 
MS.5 and the text printed in Clough’s 
Poems (1862) are in line 4 (1862: “ And 
as things have been they remain.’’) and line 
12 (1862: “Comes silent, flooding in, the 
main.”). The evidence of MS.x supports 
Mr. Norrington’s contention “that the 
correct way to print these two lines is to 
follow MS.S5.” 

How does MS.x fit into the sequence 
worked out by Mr. Norrington? MS.2, the 
“earliest fair copy,” is in a letter written 
by Clough to William Allingham on 
13 October, 1849. MS.4 is in a note-book 
used by Clough after his visit to Venice 
in 1850. MS.x obviously falls between these 
two. The question is whether MS.x was 
written before or after the undated version, 
now at Yale, that Mr. Norrington lists, on 
internal evidence, as MS.3. My impression 
is that MS.3 is closer to MS.4 than to MS.2. 
MS.3, being incomplete in line 8 after the 
words “E’en now possess the,” seems to 
foreshadow the change, completed in MS.4, 
to “And but for you possess the field”; 
and MS.3 resembles MS.4 in substituting 
“noiseless” for “silent” in line 12. MS.x 
seems to fit into the somewhat longer 
interval between MS.2 and MS.3. MS.2 and 
MS.x are alone in having “tedious” for 
“painful” in line 10—and, anyhow, they 
are known to have been written only sixteen 
days apart. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that MS.x should be inserted in Mr. Norring- 
ton’s sequence next after MS.2. 

D. A. ROBERTSON, Jr. 

Barnard College, 

Columbia University. 


WALT WHITMAN AND CATULLUS 


HITMAN made no claims to a classical 
education. He loved to recite lines 
from Homer, but these were probably in 
Pope’s version. But we do find, among Whit- 
man’s poems a brief thing on marriage, 
called, from the opening words, “ O Hymen! 
O Hymenee! ” This is of course a quotation 
from the Epithalamium of Catullus, no. 1xi. 
It is most unlikely that Whitman knew 
Catullus in the origiual. His quotation of 
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“Ave atque vale” has been pointed out 
by the late Professor Killis Campbell as 
almost surely from a secondary source, for 
the phrase is a commonplace. But the 
Hymen phrase is by no means a common- 
place in English and a probable secondary 
source is worth pointing out. This in Bulwer 
Lytton’s once very popular novel, Eugene 
Aram (1831) where the motto of Book V 
Chapter I, reads, 
translation: 
Jam veniet virgo, jam dicetur Hymenzus, 
Hymen, O Hymenze! Hymen ades, 0 
Hymenee! 
“Now shall the virgin arrive; now shall 
be sung the Hymeneal,—Hymen Hymen- 
zeus! Be present,O Hymen Hymeneus! ” 


In Whitman’s day the novels of Bulwer were 
extremely popular and had many editions 
in England and America. My friend Mr. 
Rollo Silver, reminds me that Whitman 
showed some interest in Bulwer by remark- 
ing that a book was “ much like the worst 
of Bulwer’s novels” (see Holloway, 
Uncollected, 1, 157). The source of the 
Hymen passage—by no means a common- 
place in English—is pretty surely in Bulwer- 
Lytton’s novel. 


’ 


with Bulwer’s own 


THOMAS MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


SIDNEY LANIER’S IMAGERY OF 
NIGHT AND DAY 


unique adaptation of the conventional 

“night and day” imagery, to show 
relations between the sexes, is to be found 
in some of Sidney Lanier’s poems. Variations 
of this imagery have been used from the 
dawn of poetry, and for this reason Lanier’s 
special use of this imagery has, so far as I 
know, escaped notice. But it would seem 
that there is a very good possibility that 
Lanier was first led to this special symbolism 
by the fact that his wife’s maiden name was 
Day—Mary Day. A poem of 1866, one year 
before Lanier’s marriage with Mary, may 
very easily be an account of some typical 
lovers’ quarrel and temporary separation, 
done in symbolical terms. I quote the entire 
poem: 

NIGHT AND Day 

The innocent, sweet Day is dead. 

Dark Night hath slain her in her bed. 

O, Moors are as fierce to kill as to wed! 
—Put out the light, said he. 
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A sweeter Light than ever rayed 

From star of Heaven or eye of maid 

Has vanished in the Unknown Shade 
—She’s dead, she’s dead, said he. 


Now, in a wild, sad after-mood 

The tawny Night sits still, to brood 

Upon the dawn-time when he woo'd 
—I would she lived, said he. 


Star-memories of happier times, 

Of loving deeds and lovers’-rhymes, 

Throng forth in silvery pantomimes. 
—Come back, O Day! said he.’ 


Here, unless I am badly mistaken, Lanier is 
punning, and expressing his regrets and 
apologies for some _ misunderstanding, 
culminating with the plea, “Come back, 
0 Day!” Since Mary’s name was what it 
was, it was necessary, in this special symbol- 
ism, that he, Lanier, be “ Night,” and we 
find this symbolism, in one form or another, 
running through a whole series of short, 
intimate poems: “‘ Night and Day,” “ Night,” 
“In Cubiculo,” ““To M. D.,” “ The Dove,” 
“A Morning-Talk,” and “ Special Pleading.” 
In the last named poem, Lanier and his wife 
are again evidently separated, and Lanier 
hopes that they may be rejoined soon: “ He 
called thee Sometime. Change it, friend: 
Now-Time sounds so much more fine! ” 
Then two stanzas later he depicts their kiss 
at meeting with the old Day and Night sym- 
bolism : 
... Maybe, maybe 
Thou'lt be this heavenly velvet time 


When Day and Night as rhyme and rhyme 
Set lip to lip dusk-modestly. . . .” 


If Lanier used this imagery of sexual attrac- 
tions between night and day for private 
communication, it was available also, by 
extension, for larger poetic statement, and in 
his later poems, the personal meaning, if 
present at all, does not limit: the scope of the 
poetry. 
JOSEPH BEAVER. 
Wayne University, 
Detroit. 


‘The Centennial Edition of the Works of Sidney 
Lanier, 10 vols. (Baltimore, 1945), general editor 
Charles R. Anderson, Vol. I, p. 160 

*Ibid., p. 45. 


ee 





Because we have this space to fill we print 
the last stanza of Lanier’s poem ‘ The Raven 
Days’: 

O Raven Days, dark Raven Days of sorrow, 

Will ever any warm light come again? 
Will ever the lit mountains of To-morrow 
Begin to gleam across the mournful plain? 
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Readers’ Queries 








HOMAS JORDAN.—I am engaged upon 

a study of the life and writings of the 

“City Poet,” Thomas Jordan, and am 

anxious to trace two possibly autograph 

manuscripts containing a substantial number 
of his poems. 

One of these, a quarto bound in vellum, 
was in Heber’s collection (No. 604) and is 
entitled ““ Divine Poesie or a Poetick Miscel- 
anie of Sacred Fancies, written by T. Jordan, 
Gent.” Heber describes this as probably an 
autograph, of which “most if not all the 
poems are printed at the end of a Collection 
of Miscellaneous Poetry.” (Bibl. Heb. XI. 
p. 63.) This may refer to Jordan’s Piety and 
Poesy or his Divinity and Morality. The 
manuscript reappears in Thorpe’s Catalogue 
of upwards of 1,400 MSS., 1836 (No. 722), 
where it is described as “neatly written.” 
Finally, we hear of it, although now as “an 
apparently unknown work” of Jordan’s, in 
the catalogue of the sale of Sir Thomas 
Phillipp’s library (June 20, 1893). The pur- 
chaser, according to a note in the Bodleian 
copy of the catalogue, was Ellis. 

The other manuscript is listed in Thorpe’s 
Catalogue of very choice and_ valuable 
Books, 1849 (Pt. I, p. 27), and takes the 
form of an appendix of 110 pages to an 
edition of Jordan’s Poetical Varieties, 1637, 
40. It comprises “ upwards of thirty songs 
the greater part set to music, wholly in the 
Autograph of Jordan, which are entirely un- 
published.” I have not discovered any sub- 
sequent references to it, although John 
Miller in his Fly Leaves, 1855 (Pt. I, pp. 
133-5), published from a contemporary 
manuscript in his possession a poem of 
Jordan’s, ‘““ A Defence For Musick,” which 
was actually printed in The Muses Melody 
(1680?). I have not encountered any manu- 
script versions of this poem in the common- 
place books. 

I should be very grateful indeed for any 
information concerning the subsequent 
ownership or the present whereabouts of 
these manuscripts. R. C. ELsLey. 


G ARDNER.— Abraham Gardner, 
variously described of Westminster; of 

London, merchant; but perhaps of St. 

Marylebone, Middlx.; had issue: 
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I. Charles Gardner: b. c. 1762: of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxon. B.C.L.; r. of Stoke 
Hammond, Bucks., 1788 till d. 5 Mch. 1822 
(will P.C.C. 409 Richards): his wife Eliza- 
beth dau. ...d. 19 Dec. 1794 aged 30 years. 
Had issue: 

(a) Mary Gardner: m. Revd. William 
Bradley, sometime master of Atherstone 
Gr. Sch. and perpetual curate of Baddeley 
Ensor, Warwicks., by whom she had issue 
four sons and a dau. 

(b) Elizabeth Gardner: m. (2nd. wife) 
Robert Lindsay Anstruther, It.col., Bengal 
N.C. (Hodson, I 41) by whom she had issue 
a son and five daus.; d. Bath 8 Jan. 1843. 

(c) Ann Gardner: living unmar. at Bath 
1845. 

(d) Charles Hurst Gardner: b. c. 1794; 
educ. Rugby Sch. and R. Naval Acad.; lieut. 
in the Navy: [services traced] d. Bath 31 July 
1836 (P.C.C. 486 Stowell): has issue Emma 
Gardner and Charles Hurst Gardner (both 
of whom were under age in 1835). 

II. Elizabeth Gardner: m. St. Marylebone 
11 July 1786 Sir Gilbert Blane, bart. M.D. 
(for whom v, D.N.B.) by whom she had issue 
four sons and a daughter; d. Broadstairs 
9 July 1832. 

Further information respecting this family, 
particularly an identification of Abraham 
‘Gardner, is desired. 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 


OHN MOLE OF NORTH MOLTON 
(circa 1773).—The above is said to have 
been a considerable landowner but to have 
lost his estates owing to his strong views on 
capital punishment. He is said to have inter- 
fered with a case in which a man called 
Hobbs (or Dobbs), a notorious sheep-stealer 
of the time, stole a lamb from his estate as 
he did not wish the death penalty to be in- 
flicted. Apparently he bribed a gaoler to 
secure the man’s release and in consequence 
thereof his estates were forfeited by Judge 
Fortescue and a 99-year lease thereof was 
granted of the Crown with reverter to the 
Mole family at the expiration of that period. 
I have been consulted by a descendant. 
Has any reader heard of this strange story? 


R. M. L. B. 


LLIN FAMILY.—I shall be most grate- 
ful for any information about the 
family of Allin whose crest, according to 
Fairbairn, is “a sword erect argent, hilt and 
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pommel or.” I particularly wish to know 
where they were resident and whether the 
family still survives. The crest is also de. 
scribed “a sword in pale point upwards 


proper.” C. L. Berry, 
Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, Wakefield. 


[JIANE DE POITIERS AND VENUS.— 
I read somewhere once that Diane de 
Poitiers had such perfect breasts that a cup 
was moulded from one of them. I can't 
remember any more, and should like to verify 
this and to know if the cup is still in existence, 
or if there is a picture of it, and where | 
could obtain a picture reproduction of Diane 
herself. 

I should also like to verify a few facts 
about the Venus de Milo. Is she known to 
have been an image of Venus? I think not, 
but that she was called so because of the 
perfection of the modelling. However, I 
believe I read somewhere that a similar figure 
had been discovered «with arms—or am I 
thinking of the Winged Victory? 

M.W. 


TARS AND MOON.—Has the folk 
tradition of the stars being made from 
the waning moon been noted in the lore of 
the British Isles? References are requested 
and earliest date to which this folk belief 
can be traced in the area indicated. Further, 
has any reference to this tradition been 
observed in English literature? In his Reise- 
bilder Heine notes a like belief in Dublin. 
Is this based on actual Irish lore? 


GRACE PATRICIA SMITH. 


DANIELL (THOMAS, WILLIAM, AND 

SAMUEL).—I should be glad to know 
if any reader possesses or knows. the where- 
abouts of any autograph letters of Thomas, 
William and Samuel Daniell, a family of 
artists who flourished 1749-1840. A copy of 
William Daniell’s ““ Voyage Round the Coast 
of Great Britain ” was sold in England about 
the year 1939. It contained one or two 
letters from Sir Walter Scott to William 
Daniell, advising him of the views in 
Scotland most likely to interest him. I 
believe this went to America. I am anxious 
to trace its whereabouts. 

J. G. GARRATT. 
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Replies 





THE REVD. EDWARD ROBERTS 
(cxevi. 408).—This gentleman was 
appointed Vicar of South Benfleet in 1704, 
and he gave to that parish a silver flagon, in 
1718, which bears a similar inscription to 
that on the Rayleigh flagon, except that the 
word “ Vicarii” is substituted for “ Rector. 

Mr. Roberts had a habit of recording in 
the pages of the Benfleet Registers notes of 
events which he considered to be of more 
than ordinary interest, and during my 
residence at that place in 1930-33 I copied 
some of these notes which, as it is unlikely 
that they have been printed elsewhere, may 
be of interest to some readers of N. & Q. 

1. Monday, June 6th 1709. By the 
appointment of Mr. Charles Oxley, Rector 
of Hadleigh, we met at the House of Mr. 
Skrymshire called Pynets, but Mr. Oxley and 
his Parishioners not coming according to 
Promise, we whose names are subscribed 
renewed our old marks from Pynets Hill to 
the sea-side as we did last year, and on the 
2d of May 1706, in order to preserve our 
Right and Peace with our Neighbours of 
Hadleigh. 

2. On Thursday, June 28th 1711, the 
Right Reverend Father-in-God Dr. Henry 
Compton, Lord Bishop of London, per- 
sonally visited this Church, and did view the 
Scite of the Vicarage, and judging the Place 
unfit for Building, his Lordship was pleased 
to promise to use his Interest with the 
Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, to bestow on the Vicar a piece of 
ground to build a House upon. 

3. On Wednesday June 11th 1712, being 
the Festival of St Barnabas ye Apostle, the 
Chapel in Canvey Island by ye name of 
St Catharine’s Chapel was consecrated by 
Henry, then Lord Bishop of London, with 
a salvo to the rights and privileges of the 
Mother Church of Laindon, in which Parish 
the Chappel is scituated, and of eight 
Churches more claiming right of tythe and 
other property in that Island. 

4. On Monday February 15th 1713 about 
five or six in the evening there blew a violent 
storm of wind which caused the sea to over- 
flow its banks, to the damage of several in 
this and the neighbouring Parishes. 

5. On Friday, April the 22nd 1715, there 
was a total eclipse of the sun between the 
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hours of nine and tenn in the morning and 
visible here at S. Benfleet, and when that 
glorious Luminary was obscured it was 
observed to be extream cold, and several 
stars appeared for some minutes. Wonder- 
ful are thy works oh God. 

6. November 12 1716. The Pew or Seat 
of the Vicar of this Parish is in the middle 
isle of ye Church directly opposite to the 
Reading Pew, and as such ye antient seat 
of the Minister for the time being was rebuilt 
by Joshua Bickner, Carpenter, by the order 
and at the charge of Edw. Roberts, Vicar. 

7. November 20 1716. It is here registered 
that the Vicarage of South Benfleet is 
endowed with all manner of Tythe what- 
soever except corn, which corn by me has 
been constantly paid to ye Lessees or Tenants 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
time out of mind. 

But all other Tythe in this Parish has been 
paid time immemorial by my predecessors 
the Vicars, and by me also for above twelve 
years last past without any claim made by 
the gatherers of the Corn Tythe, all hay, 
wood, wool and lambe, rape seed, cow tythe, 
flax, hemp, turnips, being the antient knowne 
and uncontested right of ye Vicar for the 


time being. W. MARSTON ACRES. 


RECTORS OF RAYLEIGH (cxcvi. 407, 

448).—As an addition to what has 
already been published about Rayleigh 
Rectory, Essex, the Rector, Rev. C. F. 
Carver, says: 

“Mr. Chancellor may well have been 
inclined to think that the roof was 
originally thatched as it still is under the 
tiles. The old eaves were the thatched 
roof protruding. These were shorn off 
and the parapet erected, the old roof 
being built over with one of tiles. The 
oldest part of the house is still timber- 
framed. Some of the inner partitions are 
filled in with lathes and very thick plaster, 
leaving a big hollow, to the great joy of 
sundry mice! The joists in the dining 
room are laid in the earth.” 


R. E. I. NeEwron. 


BARRYS OF DUNGOURNEY, CO. 

CORK (cxcvi. 435).—Although I doubt 
if Sir Robert Barry of Dungourney, Co. 
Cork (circa 1415) has ever been proved to 
have been a member of the Barrymore 
family, he is traditionally regarded to have 
been a younger brother of the then Lord 
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Barry of Olethan. The Rev. E. Barry, who 
assisted in the preparation of the Barry 
articles in the “Complete Peerage ” included 
the pedigree of the Barrys of Dungourney 
in his “ Barrymore—Records of the Barrys 
of Co. Cork,” 1902. There seems no reason 
to doubt the pedigree of the Lords Barry 
of Santry from this family, as published 
in Archdale’s edition of Lodge’s Irish Peer- 
age, subject to Mr. Barry’s corrections. 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


COUNTRYMAN AND A THEATRE 

(clviii. 383, 429; clix. 49).—Donald 
F. Fogelquist notes in his article, Fausto, 
and ‘Concho Curly at the Op’ra’: Influence 
or Coincidence? (in: The Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XXXV, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May, 1951, pp. 370-375) a most interesting 
literary coincidence between the theme of 
a short story, Concho Curly at the Op’ra, 
by Edgar Beecher Bronson, and an episode 
from Fausto, by Estanislao del Campo. Both 
are stories of simple country people visiting 
for the first time a theatre and telling then 
their impression of the first show they have 


seen. O. F. BABLER. 


IFE-SELLING IN 19TH CENTURY 
(cxovi; Sz, 152, 173,238, 283, 327, 
460).—Your correspondent P. W. F. Brown 
includes in his interesting list of instances 
a wife who was sold for a quart of beer 
in 1881. An even later sale of this kind 
happened on I1ith March, 1894, when 
(according to the Hereford Journal of 17th 
March, 1894) a man at a common lodging 
house in Middle Row, Croydon, sold his 
wife to a fellow-lodger for a pot of four- 
penny ale, and obtained a formal receipt 
for the transaction. No mention was made 
of a subsequent prosecution. 


W. H. Howse. 


BREAD POISONING (cxcvi. 435).—The 

statement that ergotism has been ‘ prac- 
tically unknown in France since the Middle 
Ages’ is hardly correct. There have been 
several outbreaks in modern times, one as 
recently as 1816 in Lorraine and Burgundy. 
F. H. A. M. will find most of the information 
he desires in any good encyclopaedia under 


‘ Ergot.’ A.J. H. 
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The Library 


THE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS 
AND PRINTED BOOKS OF SIR 
THOMAS PHILLIPPS. Their composi- 
tion and distribution, by A. N. L. Munby, 
Phillipps Studies No. 1. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. pp. 40. 10s. net) 

THs is the first of a series of about twelve 

short monographs which will appear 

under the collective title of ‘ Phillips 
Studies.” Little has been written about 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, one of the greatest of 
all collectors of manuscripts, but for the past 
sixty years his name has been before the 
public as one part of his library after another 
has been disposed of by public auction. Now 
Messrs. W. H. Robinson of Pall Mall, who 
are the owners of Sir Thomas Phillipp’s 
personal papers, have placed this great mass 
of material at the disposal of the Librarian 
of King’s College Cambridge, so that he may 
be enabled to give a biographical account of 
this great bibliophile. 

In this first study, Mr. Munby has provided 
with meticulous care and precision an 
account of the catalogues of manuscripts and 
printed books. Since no two copies of these 
catalogues are exactly alike in every detail, 
and probably there are not more than a dozen 
complete copies in the world, the task which 
he has undertaken is one from which many 
bibliographers might recoil. To read through 
even by easy stages close upon twenty-four 
thousand catalogue entries might be un- 
palatable to all but the most earnest 
researcher. In this brief account, Mr. Munby 
has revealed the mass of information that 
these catalogues contain for those with time 
to study them. The author has succeeded 
in giving the location and brief description 
of thirty-seven copies, while _ thirty-six 
remain untraced. It is to be hoped that the 
publicity given to the latter by the publica- 
tion of this study will be the means of locating 
further copies. 

There can be no better introduction to 
the biographical account of the collector than 
this, for Mr. Munby has, by this study of the 
catalogues brought out so clear a portrait of 
the man, his object in life and his methods, 
that one is already given an insight into the 
man and his work. It is with eager anticipa- 
tion that further volumes of the series are 
awaited. 
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EVERYTHING HAS A HISTORY, by 
J. B. S. Haldane. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 


(PHERE is material here to give many a 
week's quiet reading and profitable 
study to the ordinary man who likes to know 
something about discoveries in the ‘ologies, 
while the chapters on mathematics are 
exceedingly good. f 

The author seems to believe that there is 
a rational and consistent explanation for all 
the facts which have already been discovered, 
and for those which he believes will be dis- 
covered about that incredible conglomeration 
of universes which go to make up “the” 
universe. If our interpretation of his book 
is correct, then he seems to us to have per- 
formed a wonderful act of faith. For our 
part we find no evidence of anything but 
strife and contradiction and Professor 
Haldane need look no further than his own 
mind to find the same. 

The book is so full of such good stuff that 
it would be quite absurd to pretend that one 
has taken in even a fraction of its contents 
at a single reading, but it would become 
“past history” if we waited till we had 
properly absorbed it all. Therefore we hurry 
to pen this appreciation and recommenda- 
tion. We shall venture to add that it could 
have been a still better book, if it had been 
informed by a little more toleration (there 
is always a chance that the other man may 
be right); if it had been concerned as much 
with kindness as with efficiency; as much 
with the humanities as with science. We 
should have liked to have read in it some 
detestation for, and condemnation of, the 
forced labour camps of Soviet Russia along 
with the laudation of its successes. 


THE MEMORANDUMS OF JOHN 
WATTS ESQ. MAYOR OF READING, 
1722-23 AND 1728-29. Edited by 
K. G. Burton. (University of Reading, 
1950. 10s. 6d. post free.) 

A FIRST edition of only one hundred and 
' twenty copies of this book has been 

printed, but we can see that the demand will 

soon exceed the supply. John Watts was a 

Londoner by birth and came to Reading in 

1716 or 1717; after 1729 he spent most of 

his time on his farm at Newnham, Hamp- 

shire, but he was buried in 1750 in the church 

of St. Laurence in the town of his adoption. 
Watts has preserved for posterity a picture 

of borough life; we can visualise him as 
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a rather pompous type, pleased with his own 
success, laboriously recording his rise from 
burgess to Alderman in one step, and thence 
to the Mayoralty. He puts down the forms 
of oath taken by various officers, details of 
the feasts, and notes of improvements 
effected either at his instigation or during 
his terms of office. Among ‘Some things 
done when I was Mayor’ were, first of all, 
‘to fit up the Mayors Pew in St. Lawrence’s 
Church,’ to cause a new table to be made 
for the Council Chamber and long staves 
for the beadles. Opportunities for a gen- 
eral tightening-up of town affairs came 
not only during Watts’ terms as Mayor, but 
also when he was Chamberlain of the Hall 
Revenues. A brief note of the visit of 
Princess Amelia to Reading on her way to 
Bath in April, 1728, is accompanied by a 
copy of the loyal address which he had the 
privilege of reading. Included in the 
appendices, Watts gives particulars of the 
boundaries of Reading and the manner of 
performing a perambulation in June, 1729, 
the expenses of his public feast in 1722, and 
a list of the unusual charges (amounting to 
over £830) which fell upon the Corporation 
between 1724 and 1727. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DUNMOW 
FLITCH CEREMONY, by Francis W. 
Steer, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. (Essex Record 
Office, 1951, 12s. 6d.) 

"THERE is nothing esoteric about Mr. 

Francis Steer. He is one of those rare 
antiquaries who believe that their writings 
should be readable by all; and in his latest 
book he has shown, once again, that the 
fruits of scholarship can be presented with 

a light touch and a sensible plainness of style. 
This Essex author’s theme is an Essex 

custom of great antiquity and wide fame. It 

was known to Langland and Chaucer, and 
may well have had its origin in Essex when 

some early Prior of Dunmow adapted a 

pagan practice to serve a Christian precept. 

Indeed, Mr. Steer always has in mind the 

serious original purpose of the ceremony, 

even when he describes with zest and 
humour the jollifications of recent ‘trials.’ 

Moreover, his strictures quoted in the 

national press show that he has no use for 

modern travesties which have sprung up 
in other places. 

It is not easy to write a satisfying book 
on a popular historical subject. History, 
more than any other study, flatters its 
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followers, and many people will take up 
this book thinking they will merely be 
refreshing their knowledge. They will 
speedily be driven to delighted humility. 
This is the first full and complete account 
of the ceremony, based on the author’s own 
wide researches and on the researches of 
others, readily and cordially acknowledged. 
It will be the standard work, for everything 
is there—the early historical background, 
the allusions to the ceremony in literature, 
the record of awards from the 15th to the 
18th centuries, the modern ‘trials’ in the 
past hundred years, as well as four chapters 
on miscellaneous aspects of the ceremony. 

This is not all. Mr. Steer is obviously 
expert in the iconography of his subject. 
He has published no fewer than 36 full-page 
illustrations and most of them are in half- 
tone. Many of them are from rare prints 
and some are published for the first time. 
Readers will doubtless have their own 
favourites, which may include Sherwin’s 
Procession of 1701 printed on a cotton hand- 
kerchief, the 18th century painting belong- 
ing to Great Dunmow Parish Council and 
the coloured print of the winners who 
quarrelled over the size of the bag intended 
to carry the Flitch. 

Finally, this book, one of the latest pub- 
lications of the Essex Record Office, is 
attractively designed and well-printed; but 
this is to be expected, for Mr. Steer is Senior 
Assistant Archivist in Essex and it would 
be difficult to find a stronger advocate of 
Local History for Everybody. 


THE MONARCH OF WIT, by J. B. 
Leishman. (Hutchinsons _—_ University 
Library. 16s.) 

iw is difficult for any critic to write a book 

on the poetry of John Donne without 
becoming involved in the problems of seven- 
teenth-century poetics, or perhaps it would 
be better to call them twentieth-century 
poetics. The terms ‘metaphysical,’ ‘ dis- 
sociation of sensibility,’ ‘ wit,’ are inextric- 
ably bound up with the poems he wants to 
discuss, to be defined or disposed of before 
any further steps can be taken; once in their 
grip, ‘God help the man so wrapt in Error’s 
endless train.’ 

Mr. Leishman is not by any means 
wrapped in error, but he is necessarily con- 
cerned with the labels that have been 
attached to his subject. To what extent is 
it appropriate to call Donne’s poetry meta- 
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physical at all? ‘Argumentative’ 
‘dialectical’ seem to him more pro 
adjectives to apply to the greater part of 
He is equally suspicious of the critical val 
of describing Donne’s sensibility as ‘ unifie 
The display of wit in ‘The Autumnal) 
poem not very happily analysed, becom 
in his hands a stick to beat Mr. Eliot with 
‘I cannot see that mere wit is, in itse 
more admirable than mere pathos, me 
revolt, mere solemnity, or any of 
various excesses Mr. Eliot objects to 
later poets, and I cannot see why, in the 
selves, these defects should be regarded 
any more evidence of dissociated 
bility than is mere wit. After all, admi 
able as Donne may be at his best, 
Ode to the West Wind is a much better, 
much more poetical, poem than either 7 
Autumnal or the Epistle to the Coun 
of Huntingdon.’ 
This somewhat Aristotelian pronouncemé 
does not really meet the point at issue. M 
physical wit, however misplaced, arises 
a command of language and a recognit 
of the possible interrelations of words 
of the experiences those words con 
which later poets seem to have lost; but 
Donne’s language Mr. Leishman has 
more to say than that it is characterised | 
colloquial vigour and the lack of ‘cla 
allusions, traditional ornaments, and ge 
ally speaking, anything obviously poetic 
Mr. Leishman’s own description | 
Donne’s poetry is ‘ the dialectical express 
of personal drama.’ Here the quality 
singles out for particular emphasis is 
dramatic. It enables him to free the pe 
from biography both in the Elegies, whe 
he argues that Donne is dramatising vari 
ideas of woman and dramatising himself 
various imaginary situations, and in the 
poems, where he draws attention to 
literary motives behind some of the m 
frivolous. His distinction between the 
and unserious treatment of themes, with 
assessment of the degrees of serioust 
underlying the poems he analyses, is 
of the most valuable contributions of 
book to an understanding of Donne’s wor 
The use of paradox and the logi 
*“sequacious ” structure of the lyrics, tho 
more familiar critically, are also useful 
pointed out in these analyses. 
Mr. Leishman as a guide to the mei 
and intention of particular poems, 1 
student of Donne can go far astray. 
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